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Difficulties of the Teacher of English 

A report of a special committee of teachers to the English section of 
the Colorado Teachers' Association, published in the April number of 
the Colorado School Journal, presents the results of a year's investiga- 
tion among teachers of English of (1) special difficulties encountered, 
(2) devices and methods found helpful. The results are almost wholly 
along the first of these lines of inquiry; for, as the report somewhat rue- 
fully admits, "most of the teachers have difficulties; few have remedies." 
A list of seventeen of these "difficulties" is given, closing significantly 
with "the teacher's own personal dislike for the teaching of English." 
The committee finds that the work in English is more carelessly done 
than that in any other subject, a fact attributed by it to a persistent 
idea (in Colorado) that anyone can teach English. Along with this 
weakness appears, naturally enough, another — an almost complete lack 
of co-operation between teachers of English and teachers of other sub- 
jects. This lack, they say, extends even to failure to appreciate the 
possibilities or the meaning of such co-operation. The report furnishes 
impressive evidence of the almost universal overwork of teachers of 
English. No teachers were found having less than four periods a day, 
with supervision or office work filling in the other periods; many had 
six periods daily; some as many as seven periods. One free period 
daily for the correction of themes was a rarity. 



BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 

The Salon and English Letters. By Chatjncey Brewster Tinker. New 

York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp.290. $2.25. 

Handsomely printed and of absorbing interest. The treatment reveals a wide 
and most intimate acquaintance with both the life and the literature of England and 
the Continent during the eighteenth century. The particular period covered is the age 
of Johnson. 
The English Essay and Essayists. By Hugh Walker. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1915. Pp.342. $1.50. 

An addition to the admirable "Channels of Literature" series, edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. Like its predecessors, the present volume is an excellent, perhaps the best, 
treatment of its subject. 
The Oxford Book of American Essays. By Brander Matthews. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1914. Pp. 508. 

Thirty-two authors are represented, ranging from Benjamin Franklin to Samuel 
Crothers and William P. Trent. The choice is on the whole excellent, though some of 
the pieces are not "essays" in the strict sense of the word. 
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The Making oj Character. By John MacCunn. New York: Macmillan, 19 13. 
Pp.262. $1.25. 

A new edition of a standard work. Three chapters, "Natural Inequality," 
"The Economy of Human Powers," and "Punishment," have been added and other 
' chapters expanded. Needless to say, every teacher should be familiar with the 
principles so well set forth in this book. 

"The Evolution of Maeterlinck's Dramatic Theory." By E. C. Hills. 
"Lowell's Conception of Poetry." By E. S. Parsons. "The Super- 
natural in Hawthorne and Poe." By B. M. Woodbridge. "Much Ado 
about Nothing and The Case is Altered." By H. E. Woodbridge. "A 
Note on Henry V." By B. M. Woodbridge. "Pike's Peak in Song and 
Myth. Some Spanish-American Poets." By E. C. Hills. Colorado 
College Publications, Nos. 26, 37, 56, and 66. 

The Growth of English Drama. By Arnold Wynne. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1014. Pp. 281. 

An attempt to present the data which will enable the student to judge the qual- 
ities of the early drama for himself. The survey closes with Marlowe. 

The Growth of English. By Henry Cecil Wyld. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1910. Pp. 205. $1.00. 

A new edition of a very sound and practical book intended for training- 
colleges. If every teacher knew as much about the English language as she could 
learn from this book, the children in our schools would get instruction now seldom 
available. 

Vanishing Roads. By Richard LeGallienne. New York: Putnam, 1915. 

Pp-377- *i-So. 

A volume of literary essays collected from the author's contributions to the stand- 
ard magazines. 

Tabular Views of Universal History. Compiled by George Palmer Putnam. 

New York: Putnam, 1890. Pp.415. $2.50. 

A series of chronological tables presenting the more noteworthy events in the 
history of the world. This is the work originally compiled in 1832 and brought down to 
date. 
Alfred the Great. By Beatrice Adelaide Lees. New York: Putnam, 

1915. Pp.493. $2.50. Illustrated. 

A serious attempt to embody the results of the latest scholarly investigation. 

America and the New World-State. By Norman Angell. New York: Put- 
nam, 1915. Pp. 305. $1.25. 
"A plea for American leadership in international organization." 

The Third Great War. By Laurie Magnus. New York: Putnam, 1915. 

Pp. 194. $1.00. 

A comparison of the present struggle with former campaigns of allies against 
Napoleon, with the hope of guiding opinion concerning the settlement to follow the 
war. 
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Why Europe Is at War. By Frederic R. Coudert, Frederick W. Whit- 
ridge, Edmund von Mach, Toyokichi Iyenaga, Francis Vinton 
Greene. New York: Putnam, 1915. Pp.170. $1.00. 
Addresses presented at Buffalo on February 7, 1915, and considering the war from 

the points of view of France, England, Germany, Japan, and the United States. 

The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems. By Edwin Markham. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1913. Pp. 192. $1.50. 
"Mr. Markham's first book of verse since Lincoln and Other Poems appeared ten 

years ago." 

Patriel By Victorien Sardou. Translated by Barrett H. Clark. 

Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 203. $0.75. 

Volume IX in the convenient series issued under the direction of the Drama 
League. 

The Man Who Rocked the Earth. By Arthur Train. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915- Pp. 228. $1.25. 
A story vividly suggesting the amazing possibilities of the European war. 

The Rediscovered Country. By Stewart Edward White. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 358. $2.00. Copiously 
Illustrated. 
The diary of a hunting trip to the big game country of British East Africa. 

Victory. By Joseph Conrad. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 

1915. Pp. 462- $i-35- 
A story whose scene is laid in the South Sea Islands. 

The Man Who Forgot. By James Hay, Jr. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 

Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 311. $1. 25. 

A novel presenting a vision of American democracy uniting in the demand for 
nation-wide prohibition. 

The Short Story. By E. A. Cross. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1914. 

Pp.493. $1.50. 

An analysis for writers from the reader's point of view. Eighteen stories are 
included. 

How to Produce Children's Plays. By Constance d'Arcy Mackay. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 151. $1.20. 
Indispensable to all who have to do with child-drama. 

The Dramatic Instinct in Education. By Elnora Whitman Curtis. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 246. 

Sets forth the principles involved in the recent tendency to emphasize acting, 
pageantry, etc. An extensive bibliography is appended. 

Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1914. Pp. 171. 

This is Vol. V, collected by Oliver Elton. The topics are: "Rhythm in English 
Verse, Prose, and Speech"; "The Novels of Mark Rutherford"; "English Place- 
Names and Teutonic Sagas"; "Shelley's Triumph of Life"; "Emily Bronte"; 
"Translation from Old into Modern English." 
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Advertising. By Daniel Starch. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1914. 

Pp. 281. 

Valuable for all who teach journalism and commercial work either in school or 
in college. 

When a Man Comes to Himself . By Woodrow Wilson. New York : Harper 

& Brothers, 1001. Pp.38. $0.50. 

The author voices in his usual felicitous manner his belief that men should live 
by enthusiasm, not by necessity. This is one of the books every thoughtful person 
will read. 

Making the Most of One's Mind. By John Adams. New York: George H. 

Doran Co., 1915. Pp. 290. $1.00. 

A highly suggestive manual for the guidance of the adult who wishes to improve 
his habits of study. Valuable both to teachers and to general readers. 

James Russell Lowell as a Critic. By Joseph J. Reilly. New York: Put- 
nam, 1915. Pp.228. $1.25. 
The author holds that Lowell was an impressionist, not a critic, and sustains his 

position by numerous quotations. The book is certain to stimulate discussion on the 

difficult subject of what constitutes criticism. 

A Middle English Reader. By Oliver Farrar Emerson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 478. $2.00. 
A new and revised edition of a standard work. 

A History of English Literature. By Walter S. Hinchman. New York: 

Century Co., 1915. Pp. 455- 

The author has sought to stress facts rather than opinion; "to place the emphasis 
on men, on what they did, and how they came to do it — not on what the world thinks 
of their performance. This is a very good book for high-school pupils. 

Teaching to Read. By Nellie E. Turner. New York: American Book Co., 

191S. Pp. S 2 °- 

A series of short excerpts accompanied by detailed directions as to the manner 
in which they should be read aloud. 

Selected Letters. By Stella Stewart Center. New York: Charles E. 

Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 277. $0.40. Illustrated. 

Provided with notes and bibliography; also with an essay on the "Letter in 
Literature" and with suggestions for "Study and Composition." 

Specimen Letters. By Albert S. Cook and Allen R. Benham. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. 156. $0.35. 

The Spy. By James Fenimore Cooper. Edited by Nathaniel Waring 
Barnes. New York: American Book Co. Pp. 463. 

Profitable Vocations for Boys. By E. W. Weaver. New York: A. S. Barnes 

Co., 1915. Pp. 282. $1.00. 

The teacher of English will find in this book much valuable material for the more 
practical aspects of composition. 
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History of Education. By Patrick J. McCormick, with an introduction by 
Edward A. Pace. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Education Press, 1915. 
Pp. 401. 
A general introduction to be followed by volumes dealing more exhaustively with 

the different periods. 

Teachers' Manual of Primary Methods. 2d ed. By Thomas Edward Shields. 

Washington, D. C: Catholic Education Press, 1912. Pp. 441. 

A detailed guide to the various elementary textbooks in the "Catholic Education " 
series. Illuminating as to Catholic educational ideals. 

Types of Teaching. By Lida B. Earhart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1015. Pp. 277. 

An elaboration of tie author's well-known work on teaching children to study, 
with exercises and references for further reading. 

Everyday Pedagogy. By Lillian I. Lincoln. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. 

Pp. 310. 

A clear and simple presentation for the beginner. Intended especially for teachers 
in rural schools. 

Composition and Rhetoric. By John Franklin Genung and Charles Lane 
Hanson. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp.405. $1.00. 
A manual for the last two years of the high school by two authors of established 

reputation in the field of composition textbooks. 

The Greyfriar Book of English Verse. By Guy Kendall, with an introduction 
by Frank Fletcher. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. 
Pp. 171. $0.60. 
"Designed primarily as a repetition book for the lower part of Charterhouse 

School." 

The Children's First, Second, and Third Books of Poetry. By Emilie Kip 
Baker. Chicago: American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 224. 
An excellent collection for elementary schools. Book I is prepared with a sug- 
gestive statement concerning the teaching of poetry prepared by Franklin T. Baker. 

The Adventures of Beowulf. Translated and adapted to the use of schools by 
C. L. Thomson. London: Horace Marshall & Son. Pp. 95. is. 
Illustrated. 

This and the five titles which follow are excellent examples of recent reading- 
books for British schools. 

Stories from the Northern Sagas. By Albany F. Major and E. E. Speight. 
With a preface by F. York Powell. London: Horace Marshall & Son. 
Pp. 284. 

A Book of Ballads. By C. L. Thomson. London: Horace Marshall & Son, 

1904. Pp. 204. 

About two-thirds of the selections are modern ballads. The choice is, on the 
whole, good. 



